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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY : 

The object of this organization shall be 

to secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 
“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 
[Senate Joint Resolution Number 64.] 
Introduced in the Senate, January 4, 1928, 


‘by Smpnaton CHARLES BH, Curtis, Kansas. 
Introduced in the House, May 18, 1928, 


by REPRESENTATIVE F'RepeRICK W. MAGRapy, 
Pennsylvania. 


Equal Rights 


The Significance of the Woman's Party 


EFORE any person can properly evaluate the work of the Woman’s 
Bb Party he or she must have some adequate comprehension of the effect 

of environment upon the individual. People are prone to talk argu- 
mentatively of the relative importance of heredity and environment, little 
realizing that the culture of an epoch, as a determinant in the development 
of the individual, is quite as heritable a factor as is germ plasm itself. Just 
as we inherit our physical make-up from our ancestors so, also, we inherit 
from the human beings that have preceded us the conditions that surround 
and mold and regulate our lives. Whether we spend our childhood in a good 
home or in a bad home, whether we are born male or female, whether we 


grow up in one country or another, determines to an amazing degree the whole — 


future content of our lives. The social medium in which our early years are 


‘passed, the ideology of our epoch with regard to sex and class and race, these 


and a thousand customs that are our general heritage affect our lives at 


every turn and foreordain our personal development. Just as a fine strain of 
corn growing in stony and unfertile soil is less productive than another strain - 


of minor merit planted in rich and well-tilled ground, so with us human beings 
the culture of our time, our social inheritance determines to what extent the 
potentialities. inherent in our germ plasm may be realized. 


T IS a knowledge, or at least an instinctive realization of this fact, on the 
part of its members, that gives wings to the program of the Woman’s Party. 
It is not enough, it cannot avail to tinker up a few laws here and there leaving 
the racial concept of woman unchanged. No girl anywhere, no woman in any 
land, can enjoy opportunities for full development equal to those of the oppo- 
site sex until the idea of woman as a subject, a “protected” class, is abolished 
from off the whole face of the earth. It is a shift in the inherited social environ- 
ment of women, a change in the age-old opinion in which the sex is held, that 
constitutes the demand of the Woman’s Party. As long as any woman is 
discriminated against simply on the ground of her sex, all women, to a greater 
or less degree, will pay the penalty with her. 
Starting with this premise it was inevitable that the Woman’s Party should 
enter the international field. Women are all inhabitants of the planet earth; 
no matter to what country they belong to some extent they share the environ- 


‘ment that obtains in other lands, for opinions are reflected, ideas are inter- 


changed, and opportunities for both men and women today transcend all 
national frontiers. Moreover, the advances that have been made by women in 
one part of the globe can, with the right technique, be turned to the advantage 
of women as a whole—witness Cuba, where, with but comparatively little 
effort, women will soon win the franchise, largely, so the Cuban women say, 
as a result of the presentation of the Equal Rights Treaty before the Pan- 
American Conference last winter. And witness France, where the suffrage 


movement has acquired new vitality as a by-product of the international work 


of the Woman’s Party. 


OT only is it a great saving of effort for Feminists to work in the inter- 
national field, but, also, according to the philosophy of the Woman’s Party, 
the goal of national feminism can only in this manner be achieved. Even were 
our Federal Equal Rights Amendment now law the status of the American 
woman would not be on a plane with that of the American man, for opinion 


from across the way where Equal Rights does not obtain would seep into our 


country and undermine the American ideal. 


The significance of the Woman’s Party lies pre-eminently in its unique 
power to quicken, to vitalize, the Equal Rights movement, wherever a contact 
is made. This power in its turn springs from the conscious knowledge of the 
interdependence of women as a sex and phrases itself in a certain philosophic 
course of action. 


Thus the vote appears not as a personal prerogative constituting an end 
in itself, but as an instrument for the emancipation of women; thus protective 
legislation for women only tending as it does to perpetuate the idea of the semi- 
competence of women is seen to degrade the status of the professional or busi- 
ness woman, the housewife and the industrial woman herself. 


The Equal Rights Treaty is the inevitable outcome of the Equal Rights 
Amendment for both are born of the same idea, namely, that the whole sex 


must cast aside its bondage in order to secure equal opportunity ‘or any 
woman anywhere. 
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Women’s Bureau Report Not Impartial 


HARGING that the investigation of 
(. the Women’s Bureau into the effect 

of laws that apply to women but 
not to men in industry is biased and un- 
representative, the National Woman’s 
Party in a statement issued November 30 
declared that the investigation of the Gov- 
ernment bureau has little value. 

The Woman’s Party claims that the 
Women’s Bureau openly favors restrictive 
laws for women workers, that it gathered 
the material for its investigation through 
“private interviews” refusing to have open 
hearings, and provided no opportunity for 
those favoring industrial equality to ex- 
amine witnesses and check up on evidence 
and present their own witnesses and evi- 
dence in open court. The investigation 
just concluded by the Women’s Bureau, 
the Woman’s Party states, can therefore 
be of little help in determining whether 
or not laws that apply to women but not 
to men in industry are a handicap to 
women in earning their living. | 

The investigation of this question, 
which is a matter of controversy among 
the women’s organizations of the country, 


was the outcome of a conference of wom- | 


en’s organizations called by the United 
States Department of Labor in Washing- 
ton, in January, 1926. The conference in 
requesting the Women’s Bureau to make 
the investigation asked that an Advisory 
Committee be appointed with equal repre- 
sentation of both sides of the controversy. 
Three members of the National Woman’s 
Party were later appointed to represent 
those who believe that labor laws should 
apply alike to men and women. 

After this Advisory Committee had held 
a few meetings, it was apparent that the 
investigation as contemplated by the 
Women’s Bureau would give no opportu- 
nity to those favoring industrial equality 
to question witnesses and present evi- 
dence. The Woman’s Party then in- 
formed the director of the Women’s Bu- 
reau that they felt it would be a waste 
of Government funds to proceed with an 
investigation so biased and propagandistic 
in spirit. The same protest was made to 
the Secretary of Labor, the Chairman of 
Appropriations of both Senate and House, 
and the Chief of the Bureau of Efficiency 
as those most concerned in the matter. 
The Women’s Bureau, however, started 
upon its investigation and did not again 
call the Advisory Committee into con- 
sultation. 

The Women’s Bureau has now issued a 
Summary of its report, though the report 
itself is not available. The National 


Woman’s Party believes the public is en- 
titled to know the following facts: _ 
That the investigation was not 
made by an impartial body since 
the Women’s Bureau is opposed to 
equality in industrial legislation and 


actively promotes labor laws dis- 
criminating against women; 

That this bureau, with its views 
already fixed, conducted the investi- 
gation by sending out its own 
employees to gather information 


Proof 


N the annual report of the Secretary of 
| Labor, made to the President on Decem- 
ber 6, there is proof of the National 
Woman’s Party’s charge that the Women’s 
Bureau of that department had already 
made up its mind on “protective” legisla- 
tion before undertaking the survey on 
which it has prepared a report and issued 
a preliminary summary. 


In the section devoted to the Women’s 
Bureau, Mary Anderson, director, is a 
statement of the “standards for the em- 
ployment of women” advocated by the bu- 
reau and adopted during the World War. 
Among other things these standards in- 
clude: 


“A day not longer than eight hours. 
“A half-holiday on Saturday. 


“No employment of women between mid- 
night and 6 A, M. 


“Opportunity for workers to choose oc- 
cupations for which best suited. No pro- 
hibition of women’s employment except in 
| occupations proved to be more injurious 
* to women than men. 


“Rates based on occupation and not on 
sex or race, the minimum to cover cost of 
healthful and decent living and to allow 
for dependents.” 


- The National Woman’s Party, of course, 
has no complaint to offer to the estab- 
lishment of these standards when they 
are established for men and women alike, 
but the Women’s Bureau director, Miss 
Anderson, has repeatedly appeared on be- 
half of legislation applying to women only. 
She specifically states that the prohibition 
of work after midnight should apply to 
women. 


through private interviews to prove 
its case; | 

That there was no opportunity for 
those of the opposite view to check 
up such information, to question the 
persons interviewed, or to ascertain 
whether such material justified the 
conclusion reached in the report: 

That the Women’s Bureau in this 
investigation refused to have any 
open hearings where those believing 
in equality could bring witnesses, pro- 
duce evidence or elicit facts. 

For these reasons, the National Wom- 
an’s Party feels that the findings in this 
report can not be taken as presenting an 
impartial statement of the facts for and 


against equality between men and women 


in industrial legislation. 


HE summary issued by the Women’s 
Bureau said: 

“Laws that regulate women’s work 
benefit working women and raise the stan- 
dards of working conditions of their male 
fellow employees, according to a new bul- 
letin of the Women’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor, ‘The Effects 


of Labor Legislation on the Employment 
Opportunities of Women,’ which is about 
to be released. For many years-an acute 
controversy has raged between the two 
groups of Feminists—the one side, com- 
posed of the organizations of working 
women themselves and their supporters, 


holding out for the necessity of so-called 


‘protective legislation,’ and the other, the 
much smaller group of ultra-Feminists, 
asserting that any law not applying 
equally to men and women is a handicap 
to the women. As will be remembered, 
this issue was even introduced into the 
Presidential campaign. To show the im- 
portance of the study, the bureau states 
that over 814 million women are gainfully 
employed and that they are to be found 
in all but 25 of the 572 occupations listed 
in the 1920 census. However, only about 
one third of the 8% millions are covered 
by special labor laws. 

“Begun two years ago at the joint re- 
quest of the opposing organizations, the 
survey was made and the report was 
written by Mary N. Winslow, director of 
special studies on the Women’s Bureau 
staff. The bureau was assisted by an 
advisory committee of experts, consisting 
of Miss Mary Van Kleeck, of the Russell 
Sage ba ate Dr. Charles P. Neill, 
economist and statistician, and Dr. Lil- 
lian M. Gilbreth, consulting engineer in 
management. | 

“The report represents long and careful 
investigation of conditions in five selected 
industries in which great numbers of 
women are employed. These industries 
are: Boots and shoes, employing, accord- 
ing to the 1920 census, 84,641 women; 
clothing, 232,705; electrical apparatus, 
62,920; knit goods, 125,440; and paper 
boxes, 35,328. The bureau’s agents visit- 
ed more than 1,600 establishments in 11 
States, employing in excess of 660,000 
men and women. More than 1,200 working 
women whose experiences had a bearing 
on the study were interviewed personally. 

“In addition to the five major women- 
employing industries, the study deals 
with women in stores, restaurants, news- 
paper offices, street-railway transporta- 
tion, elevator operating, pharmacy, the 
metal trades and manufacturing. Par- 
ticular attention was given to the effects 
of hour laws, those prohibiting night 
work and those barring women from cer- 
tain specific occupations, such as grind- 
ing, polishing, buffing, acetylene and elec- 
tric welding, taxicab driving, and gas and 
electric meter-reading in a few States. 
With regard to these latter prohibitions, 
it was found that in most cases even with- 
out the legislative restrictions, very small 
numbers of women would be emploved be- 
cause of the prejudice of employers or be- 
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cause the type of work was fur some 
reason not the sort that women do as well 
as men, but these reasons were not felt by 
the bureau to be sufficient for prohibit- 
ing all women from working at these occu- 
pations. A good example of the differences 
among the States in this regard is that 
until recently women in Ohio could not be 
employed to drive taxicabs, although in 
New York, California, Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania they were doing such work 
with complete success. The study con- 
trasts working conditions in the selected 
industries studied in States where regu- 
latory laws are in force with conditions in 
the same industries in other States hav- 
ing no such legislative enactments. 


“With the exception of certain minor 
instances, due nearly always to lack of 


sufficient foresight in the writing of the 
laws, the great majority of women work- 
ers affected by them did not lose their 
jobs, as was claimed by the opponents of 
such legislation, but were found to be in 


a much better situation than were those 
who had no laws to cover their work. The © 


survey makes it clear that there have been 
practically no attempts to regulate the 
working conditions of the professional 
woman nor of the business executive, who 
are in a class where they are able to meet 
competition as the unskilled or partly 
skilled factory or shop worker in the mass 
is not. 

general,’ the says, ‘the 
regulatory hour laws as applied to women 
engaged in the manufacturing processes 


of industry do not handicap the women 
but serve to regulate employment and to 
establish the accepted standards of mod- 
ern efficient industrial management. 
When applied to specific occupations, not 
entirely akin to the industrial work for 
which the laws were drawn, this regula- 
tory legislation in a few instances has 
been a handicap to women. | 

“laws prohibiting night work for 
women in industry are chiefly a reflection 
of the usual attitude of employers re- 
garding such practice, but occasionally 
they result in a limitation of women’s em- 
ployment. When applied indiscriminately 
to special occupations that are profes- 
sional or semi-professional in type, night- 
work prohibition or regulation has re- 
sulted in restrictions of women’s employ- 
ment.’ 

“The important point to remember, the 
bureau feels, is that practically all legisla- 
tion of this sort has grown out of definite 
needs, not out of theories, and has in all 


cases first been proven practicable by 


some forward-looking employers before it 
has been proposed as law. Its necessity 
is to bring up the laggards among the 
employers to the point where they will 
give their own women employees good 
working conditions. 

“‘In almost every kind of employment 
the real forces that influence women’s op- 
portunity are far removed from legisla- 
tive restriction of their hours or con- 


ditions of work,’ the report says. ‘In 


manufacturing, the type of product, the 


Equal Rights 
division and simplification of manufac- 
turing processes, the development of ma- 
chinery and mechanical aids to produc- 
tion, the labor supply and its costs, and 
the general psychology of the times, all 
have played important parts in determi- 
ning the position of women. These fac- 
tors have varied with the different indus- 
tries and localities, but everywhere they 
have been far more significant in their in- 
fluence than has any law regulating wom- 
en’s hours of work. 

“<TIn other occupations other influences 
have been dominant in determining the ex- 
tent of women’s employmept. In stores 
a more liberal attitude and successful ex- 
perimentation with women on new jobs; 
in restaurants the development of public 
opinion as to the type of service most suit- 
able for women; in pharmacy a gradually 
increasing confidence in women’s ability 


on the part of the public; in the metal 


trades a breaking down of the prejudices 
against women’s employment on the part 
of employers and of male employees, and 
demonstration of women’s ability along 
certain lines — these are the significant 
forces that have influenced and will con- 
tinue to determine women’s place among 
wage earners. Such forces have not been 
defiected by the enforcement of legislative 
standards and they will play the domi- 
nant part in assuring to women an equal 
chance.’ ” 


FULL statement on the Women’s 
Bureau report will be published in 
Equa. Ricuts when it is available. 


“Judged By His Record” 


campaign circular sent out in be- 

half of the candidacy of Assembly- 
man Ralph W. Chandless for State Sen- 
ator from Bergen County, New Jersey. 
The circular was mailed to all Bergen 
County committeewomen, both Repub- 
lican and Democratic, to club presidents 
and to the other individual representative 
women. The circular was paid for by 
James W. Mercer, campaign manager for 
the Republican candidates: 


[T= following is a true copy of a 


“Recorp oF ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
ON 
BEHALF oF New JERSEY WOMEN.” 


“Do you know that today women in 
New Jersey would not have 


“Equal citizenship rights; 


“Equal pay for equal work in the 
teaching profession ; 


“Equal Rights to make contracts; 

“Equal protection against errors in 
regard to marriage; 

“Equal control of their earnings; and 


“Equal control of their children 
if it were not for the splendid, successful 


By Leila Enders, Chairman 


of the New Jersey State Branch of the 
National Woman's Party 


efforts of Ralph Chandless in the Assem- 
bly? 

“Mr. Candless can make his appeal to 
the women of this county on his accom- 
plishments directly for them in the As- 
sembly. Since 1925 he has added to Ber- 
gen County’s credit the passage of eight 
laws improving the legal status of ap- 
proximately 940,000 women in the State 
of New Jersey. 

“Through Mr. Chandless’s efforts: 


“1. Women teachers in the formation 
of a salary schedule were given Equal 
Rights with men teachers. (Formerly 
men teachers had superior rights.) 


“2. Mothers were given Equal Rights 
with fathers to the services and earnings 
of their minor children. (Formerly such 
earnings usually belonged exclusively to 
the father. He could collect a minor 
child’s earnings and use them to pay the 
corner bookmaker or bootlegger, or do 
with them as he so desired.) 


“3. Women were given the right to 
serve as executors, guardians, and trus- 
tees on the same terms as men. (For- 
merly married women were discriminated 
against in this respect. ) 

“4. Married women were removed 
from the legal classification of ‘infants’ 
and given the same power to contract 
for their own personal property that 
single women and men had. (Formerly 
a married woman had no power to con- 
tract as a surety or guarantor. If her 
husband were alive, or her son or daugh- 
ter were mixed up in an automobile or 
other accidents or held for bail, the 
woman was unable to pledge her own per- 
sonal property as bailable surety for her 
child. She was unable to offer her own 


personal property for the debts of her 


parents or children.) 

“5. Girls were given the same protec- 
tion as boys against errors in regard to. 
marriage; that is, the legal annulment 


- age was made 18, for both girls and boys. 


(Formerly boys were more protected 
against the want of discretion than girls, 
because girls could only have marriages 
annulled up to the age of 16 while boys 
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could have them annulled up to 18.) 

“6. Wives were given the same rights 
as husbands to establish a legal domicile 
for the purpose of voting, jury service, 
and the like. (Formerly, even though 


under the Cable Act of 1922, women were 


granted separate citizenship, they were 
obliged under our State law to follow 
their husband’s residence for the purpose 


of voting and office holding. This bill | 


gave them independence in this regard.) 
“7. Mothers were given the same 


rights as fathers to execute a deed or 
will giving the custody and guardianship 
of their minor children to a third party. 
(Formerly the father had greater testa- 
mentary guardianship rights than the 
mother over their children. ) 

“8, Wives were given the right to their 
wages for all paid work done by them for 
third persons, whether performed inside 
or outside of the home. (Formerly the 
husband owned and could collect and 
spend the earnings for the wife’s labor, 
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except in employments carried on outside 
of the home.) 

“There is no County in the State with 
a record of one Assemblyman’s achieve- 
ments for women greater than this. 

“These achievements on behalf of the 
women, coupled with numerous other very 
beneficial achievements by Mr. Chandless, 
stamp him as a man ideally fitted to rep- 
resent Bergen County as State Senator in 
our Legislature.” 

Mr. Chandless was elected! 


New York Welcomes Lady Heath © 


New York City Branch of the Na- 


EVENTY-FIVE members of the 
tional Woman’s Party gathered at 


a luncheon at Town Hall on December 1 


in honor of Lady Heath, the world-famous 
aviator. Arrangements were in charge of 
Katherine Miller, secretary of the New 
York Branch, Jane Norman Smith, chair- 
man of the National Council, presided, 
and in introducing Lady Heath said: 
“The National Woman’s Party is here 
today to extend a welcome and pay tri- 
bute. to one of the ablest women flyers in 
the world—Lady Heath. We believe in 
the recognition of the abilities of both 
men and women, but we feel that in the 


past and even now women have not re-- 


ceived the tribute to their achievements 
that men have received. In our work for 
Equal Rights for men and women before 
the law, the Woman’s Party is also seek- 
ing equal opportunities for women with 
men in every pursuit of life. There are 
few fields where women have such equal 
opportunities. During Lady MHeath’s 
flight from Cape Town to London, the 
daily press informed us that the British 
Government authorities refused to permit 


a woman to fly without an escort. Lady 


Heath tells me, however, that the reason 


was that at the time certain tribes in) 


Southern Africa were in revolt and no 
plane was permitted to fly alone over that 
territory on account of the danger in case 


of a forced landing amongst the natives, 


while at Cairo she, being in a land plane, 
considered it wise to request the escort 
of a seaplane across the Mediterranean. 

“Lady Heath, in her Gypsy Moth plane, 
recently established an altitude record of 
24,700 feet for light planes. She flew to 
a greater height than had ever been at- 
tained by any woman flyer. LEarlier 
this year, as you know, she made a flight 
alone from Cape Town, South Africa, to 
London, covering 10,000 miles in 165 fly- 
ing hours. | 

“We Feminists are proud to greet you, 
Lady Heath, and to recognize your 
achievement in the aviation field as a 
symbol of what the future has in store for 
women of courage and ability.” 

Lady Heath said, in part: 


“T want to thank the National Woman’s 
Party very much for the opportunity they 
have given me of coming here to talk to 


you about women and aviation. We in 


the Old World have always had the great- 
est admiration for what your women have 
done in aviation in the New World. Your 
women flew before ours did, and long be- 
fore women or men flew at all Katherine 
Wright helped her brothers in their ex- 
periments, not only with money but with 
what is more important, her moral sup- 
port, while they were carrying out their 


_ efforts to perfect their machines. Then 
‘there is Katherine Stinson, who is still 


working with her brothers and who dur- 
ing the war established a flying school in 
Canada, where she herself taught no less 
than 82 Canadian aviators to fly. Women 
make better flying teachers than men do. 


¢¢] N proportion to population, we in 

Britain have more women flyers than 
you in America. We have 20, you have 18 
licensed pilots we have 12—the other 
eight are learning to fly. The reason 
we have so many is because of the light 
airplane which we have developed. Our 
country is so tiny that this little ma- 
chine, weighing less than 1,000 pounds, 
gives us all we want. We can get across 
the country in a couple of hours. Here, 
where you have enormous distances to 
be covered and mountain ranges to be 
crossed, you have developed a_ larger 
plane, which will carry one long dis- 
tances very comfortably. A light plane 
costs about $3,000, and it is so easy to 
handle that, if necessary you can do every- 
thing about it yourself. The moth plane 
is so minute when its wings are folded 
that it can be housed in an ordinary shed 
and the entire maintenance cost is about 
$100 a month for all running expenses, in- 
cluding gas, oil, garage, examination by 
an expert, etc. If anyone here can run a 
car at that price, I think she is very lucky. 
Flying is very easy to learn and you can 
learn to fly safely by yourself after about 
twenty one-half-hour lessons. There are 


really only six movements that make up 
the whole art of flying, and these are the 
same whether you are in a little moth 


machine or in a great trans-Atlantic ma- 
chine.” 

Lady Heath then told of her African 
trip and how, when she had reached 
Cairo, the thought of flying over 230 miles 
across the Mediterranean in a small land 
plane before reaching Malta, and the 
thought that upon reaching the spot 
where Malta should be she might find it 
was “gone,” caused her to ask the British 
authorities for a sea plane escort, which, 
however was refused. She then addressed 
a telegram to “Mussolini, Italy,” and the — 
next day received a reply: “Delighted to 
allow you an escort any time you arrive 
in Tripoli,” whereupon she proceeded to 
Tunis. 

Having somewhat of a sea complex and 
rather dreading the flight over 80 miles 
of stormy sea, she put six motor-cycle 
tires, highly inflated, about her as a life- 
saver, and sent her machine up to an alti- — 
tude of 10,000 feet, saying to herself, “If 
my engine stops, I can glide down into 
Africa or Europe.” But the pressure at 
that altitude was too much for the motor- — 
cycle tubes, and soon they went pop, pop, 
pop, pop, pop, pop, and when she came 
down in Sicily they wondered at the 
shreds of red rubber hanging around her 

Lady Heath told of the great struggle 
beginning in 1925 and taken up by many 
women’s organization in Europe which re- 
sulted in changing many aviation laws 
discriminating against women so that 
now she said the field of aviation is open 
to women or exactly the same terms as 
men. She feels that aviation offers great 
opportunities to women both for pleasure - 
and commercially, not alone in flying but 
in executive fields and designing, and 
she said that any woman who has a clean 
record will have little difficulty in secur- 
ing the right sort of backing in an avia- 
tion enterprise. 

She said: 

“The whole world is watching with tre- 
mendous interest and admiration your air 
mail service in this country and the way 
it is maintained in all kinds of weather. 
You must not expect the same results 
from a passenger air line, for passengers 
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should not be carried when conditions are 
such that they cannot be comfortable nor 
safe, and therefore a passenger schedule 
cannot be operated with the same regu- 
larity. 

“We cannot all be flyers nor air passen- 
gers, but we can all lend our moral sup- 
port to aviation. 
British person, I feel that aviation has 
crashed all frontiers and that more and 
more the world will become one big, inter- 
national organization, in which every 
man, woman and child must co-operate 
in the interest of all. 

“My own motto is two lines of dog- 
gerel: 


N Mrs. Dorr’s 
“Susan B. An- 
thony” emphasis is 
laid on Miss An- 
thony’s “iron reso- 
lution.” An early biographer, Ida Husted 
Harper, declared of Miss Anthony: “The 
one ruling characteristic of ‘her life ever 
has been courage, moral and physical.’ 
Tributes to the bravery and determination 
of ‘the Napoleon of the woman suffrage 
movement,’ as William Henry Channing 
called her, have been numerous. But there 
was a time—probably the only time in 


Heroic But Human 


New York Times, 
November 14, 1928. 


her career—when her iron resolution 


weakened and her high courage collapsed. 


In 1851 Elizabeth Smith Miller visited | 


Elizabeth Cady Stanton, dressed “some- 
what in the Turkish style—short skirt, 
full trousers of fine black broadcloth; a 
Spanish cloak of the same material reach- 


ing to the knee; beaver hat and feathers 
- and dark furs.” The “Bloomer costume,” 


it was called; “Miller costume” it might 
better have been termed, since Mrs. 
Miller originated it; Mrs. Bloomer merely 
wore it, and in her reform journal, The 
Lily, gave it editorial endorsement. Adopt- 
ing the costume, Mrs. Stanton eventually 
persuaded Miss Anthony to do likewise; 
nearly a hundred others, most of them 
workers for the emancipation of women, 
were wearing it. | 

The courage of her convictions Mi 
Anthony had, the courage of her costume 
she had not. She who for her opinions 
could face any form of opposition could 
not face the stares, the sneers, the gibes 
of a public at once shocked and amused 
by her clothes. Before many months had 
passed “Napoleon” wrote to Lucy Stone: 
“Oh, I cannot, cannot bear it any longer,” 
and sought relief in “a good cry.” For 


seven years Mrs. Miller carried on; Miss 
Anthony succumbed to convention after a 
twelve-month, and for the rest of her life 
followed the prevailing mode. | 

When the Adams Society of Friends’ 
Descendants has ended its campaign for 
a fund to provide for the preservation 


Although I speak as a 


“Woman’s place is in the home, 
But failing that, the airodrome.” 


Mrs. Floyd Bennett, the widow of the | 


great martyr pilot, was present and intro- 
duced to the audience, as was Mrs. Nina 
Kigorovsky, daughter of General Peter 
Verhovskoy, who before the Russian 
Revolution was head of the Department 
of Aviation under Grand Duke Alexander 
Michaelovitch.~-- 

Rheta Childe Dorr, whose latest book, 
“Susan B. Anthony, the Woman Who 
Changed the Mind of a Nation,” has 
created no little discussion in Feminist 
circles, spoke, and, among other things, 
explained how the last chapter of that 


Press Comment 


of Miss Anthony’s birthplace in Adams, 
Massachusetts, and when the house is 
dedicated, doubtless the public will be 
reminded anew of her many fine qualities. 
The occasion might not be inappropriate 
on which to recall this Bloomer episode, 
which shows Miss Anthony not as heroism 
incarnate but as a most human individual. 


In the November H arper’s, John Macy, 


writing on “Logic and the Ladies,” dis- 
covers, or rediscovers, that women have 
an intense personal sense of themselves, 
and that this “is part of their power and 


charm, even if it does become a limiting 


liability in the upper reaches of thought.” 
Surely it was MisS Anthony’s intense per- 
sonal sense of herself which wrung from 
her this one admission of defeat. 


QUAL alimony 
rights for hus- 
bands in the di- 


Alimony for Men 
Upheld by Judge 


New York 

: vorce courts is ad- 
Hvening Post, vocated here b 
Tuesday, | y 


Judge Joseph Sa- 
‘bath, dean of Chi- 
cago’s divorce 
courts, who backs up his opinion with 
the announcement that he had just writ- 
ten the twenty-fifth alimony provision for 
a husband into a decree issued in his 
court. 

“It is not that I am trying to develop 
the male gold digger,” explained the vet- 
eran of the bench, “but men are entitled 


November 13, 1928. 


to alimony just as much as women. The 


male matrimonial castoffs now enjoying 
regular stipends because of decrees from 
this court range from disabled war vet- 
erans to tottering members of the old 
men’s homes. 

“Of course able-bodied husbands who 
can support themselves are not entitled 
to alimony, and neither are wives without 
children nor dependents who seek their 
freedom. In fact, woman’s independence 
is so increasing her self-respect that not 
more than one in 200 filing suit for di- 
vorce asks for alimony after the decree 


Equal Rights 


book, in which she gives credit to the 
National Woman’s Party for the passage 
of the Suffrage Amendment, was written 
from the standpoint of a historian, and is 
more than amply justified by facts of 
record. As a challenge to the New York 
women, Mrs, Dorr urged that they at- 
tempt to regain the rights for women em- 
braced in the law passed by the New York 
Legislature in 1858 through the efforts of 
Susan B. Anthony and Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, but which was swept away 
through adverse legislative action in 1860. 

Dr. Rosa Straus, president of the Equal 
Rights Association of Palestine, spoke 
also. 


if she is self-supporting and has no chil- 
dren. 

“T remember one case where a young 
woman married a man twenty-five years 
older than herself. He became an invalid 
necessitating much care. She was good 
to him, but did not love him, but he was 
intensely devoted to her. She fell in love 
with another man and the aging husband 
permitted a divorce on grounds of cruelty 
—in a fit of childishness he had thrown 
a shoe or something at her. | 

“It was stipulated in the divorce that 
she should pay alimony. She remarried 
in a month and is happy, and the old man 
realizes that it is better for all of them 
that events have taken their course. She — 
not only pays the alimony regularly, but 
once a month she calls upon her former 


husband in an institution, spends a few 
hours with him, takes him home-made _ 


jellies and other good things to eat, and. 
cheers him up. Thus all are happy and 
he did not become a public charge.” 
Judge Sabath’s remarks on alimony for 
males are considered authoritative. In 
his many years of service he has heard 
more than 25,000 divorce cases, which is 
believed a record for an American judge. 


Women in AVING been in 
Congress - full enjoyment 

of the franchise 
Every Evening, 


a long enough to mas- 


N ovember 12, — | problems, women 


are gradually find- 
ing places side by side with men in the 
councils of the nation and States. The 
impetus of this trend was demonstrated 
at the election last week, when seven wom- 
en were chosen for congressional posts. 
This is a new record for the United States. 
The largest number of women in the na- 
tion’s law making body heretofore was 
three. While seven is a very small per- 
centage of the House membership, yet it 
is a group of such proportions that it will 
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have to be reckoned with. It will, there- 
fore, be a factor in what the House of 
Representatives does in the next two 
years, and will have an appreciable part 
in the nation’s business. 

The women who, if present returns are 
correct, will sit in the Seventy-first Con- 
gress are Mrs. Kahn of California, Mrs. 
Owen of Florida, Mrs. McCormick of Illi- 
nois, Mrs. Langley of Kentucky, Mrs. 
Pratt of New York, Mrs. Rogers of Massa- 
chusetts, and Mrs. Norton of New Jersey. 
Not a Miss among them; five are Repub- 
licans — the two Democrats being Mrs. 
Owen of Florida, the talented daughter of 
William J. Bryan, and Mrs. Norton of 
New Jersey. 

A notable addition to the delegation of 


Will Test Right to Vote 
R. LUIZ DA SILVEIRA PAIVA, 
justice of the peace of 8S. Joao da 
Barra, Estado do Rio, has registered the 
first woman elector in that town after es- 
tablishing the principle that, according 
to Article 101 of the Constitution of the 
State (Law 1.670, November 15, 1920), 
all citizens have the vote, and that no 
mention is made therein of the incapacity 
of women to take part in the elections. 


Woman Engineer Inspector of Factories 
VELYN ROXBURGH, a member of 
E. the Women’s Engineering Society of 
England, has been appointed an inspector 
of facories. This is the first occasion on 
which a trained woman engineer has been 
appointed in this capacity. Miss Rox- 
burgh had her training at the Heriott- 
Watt College, Edinburgh, and subse- 


quently worked at various first-class en- 


gineering firms. 


Another Woman in Dutch Parliament 
RS. W. VAN ITALLIE VAN EMB- 
DEN, member of the Board of the 
National Society of Women Voters in 
Holland, has succeeded Dr. 8. J. L. van 
Aalten, who died last July, as a member 
of Parliament. 


Keeps Her Own Job 
E congratulate Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, whose husband was elect- 
ed Governor of the State of New York on 
November 6, on her decision, as reported 
by the Associated Press, to continue her 


own work as teacher of literature and his- 


tory at a school for girls in New York 
City, as well as her supervision of a trade 
school for boys in her furniture factory 
at Hyde Park. We are glad to see her re- 
fuse to subifierge herself in her husband’s 
job, and to keep her own profession while 
being mistress of the executive mansion 
at Albany. | 


women in the House is Mrs. Ruth Pratt, 
representing the seventeenth District of 
New York. She is a brilliant woman, who 
has won local distinction as a member of 
the New York Board of Aldermen. Of 
the older women members of the national 
House, Mrs. Rogers and Mrs. Kahn were 
originally elected in succession and as a 
sort of act of respect to their late hus- 
bands, but they have made good on their 
Own account, 

Up to the present time women have not 
made themselves conspicuous as national 
legislators. This doubtless was due partly 
to the fact that their number has always 
been insignificant. If such is the case 
they can be expected‘ to make themselves 
more and more a real element in the law 


Notes 


Nationality of Married Women 


HE Council of the International Fed- 
eration of University Women, having 
noted with interest the decision to in- 


clude the nationality of married women 


among the subjects to be treated at the 
forthcoming Conference on the Codifica- 
tion of International Law, resolves: 


1. That in these countries where there 


. are well qualified women lawyers the Na- 


tional Associations urge their govern- 
ments to include such women in the depu- 
tations sent to the Hague Conference on 
the Codification of International Law. 


2. That a small committee of lawyers 


be appointed to collect information con- 
cerning the law governing the nationality 
of married women and to draw up a mem- 
orandum for the conference, and if desir- 
able to take any further necessary action 
to lay the wishes of the council before the 
Hague Conference after consultation with 
the officers of the International Federa- 
tion of University Women. 


Church League Disbands 
HE League of the Church Militant 


will be dissolved before the close of 


1928, it has been announced by officers 
of the organization. The League gives 
the following as the reason by which this 
decision was reached: 


“The members of the League, formerly 
the Church League for Women’s Suffrage, 
felt that with the passing of the Equal 
Franchise Bill, part, at least, of their 
society’s aims had been achieved, and 
while still desiring to see women ordained 
to the threefold historic Orders of Min- 
istry in the Church, they felt that the 
movement within the church had reached 
such a phase that the education of church 
people along these lines could now be 
carried on more satisfactorily through 
other channels than those of a society 
whose activities had been directed along 
political lines in the past.” 
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making machinery, for it seems certain 
that their numbers will increase as time 
goes on. 

It might be well to have a larger pro- 
portion of women in governmental work 
than has heretofore been permitted. It 
is true that some women officials have 
failed to measure up when the real test 
came, yet in the main they have shown no 
such weakness. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that many men are incom- 
petent, while some deliberately shirk their 
duties. Some collect the pay and leave 
the work to subordinates. A few women 
might do the same thing, but it is not 
likely that a very large percentage of 
those entering the public service would be 
so faithless to the trusts reposed in them. 


Woman Head of Department in Austria 
EGIERUNGSRAT MARGARETHE 
GEYLING, an active member of the 
National Council of Women in Austria, 
is the first woman to be appointed to the 
head of a department in the Austrian 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry. 


Lisbon Women Organized 
HE first woman’s club and assvuviation 


in Portugal is being founded by Dr. 
Adelaide Cabette, leader of the woman’s 


rights movement in Portugal. 


The association is to promote a union 
of all university women and students of 
the higher colleges with a view to defend- 
ing the rights of educated women. The 
association will form a branch in Portu- 
gal of the Federation Internationale des 
Femmes Diplomées. 


‘Women Elected to Municipal Offices 


HE Associated Press reports that 180 
women were elected to the two munici- 
pal councils in London at the election 
held November 2. There were 451 women 
candidate’ in the London boroughs. 
The Women’s Freedom League insisted 


upon placing candidates in this election 


on record as to their stand for Equal 
Rights between men and women, asking 
each candidate the following questions: 

“Will you, if elected— 

“(1) Urge the appointment of women 
police with the same powers and status 
as men police, and, whenever there are 
women on your council, the appointment 
of women to the Watch Committee? 

“‘(2) Oppose the compulsory retirement 
on their marriage of women employed by 
the council? 

“(3) Support the opening of all posts 
under the council to men and woimen on 


equal terms? 


“(4) Support the inclusion of women 
in the provisions of any scheme of train- 
ing or relief devised by your council for 
the unemployed?” 
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Equal Rights. 


News from the Field 


The Salvadorean Member 


HE Inter-American Commission of 


Women recently announced the ap- 
pointment of its Salvadorean member, 


Maria de Guillén-Rivas, expressing its 


very genuine satisfaction in having ob- 
tained the co-operation of a Salvadorean 
of such intelligence and prestige in the 
lengthy and arduous task of investigating 
the legal status of women in the 
Americas, with-a view to abolishing all 
discriminations on the grounds of sex. 


Senora de Guillén-Rivas, wife of Dr. 
Joaquin Guillén-Rivas, present Subsecre- 


tary of State in the Ministry of Health 
and Welfare, is one of the clearest expon- 
ents of the intellectual and moral prestige 
enjoyed by the women of Salvador. 


She was born in 1899, of Colombian . 


parents, Don Rafael Alvarez Lalinde and 
Dofia Julia Angel de Alvaez Lalinda, and 
her mother’s memory especially is held in 
deep reverence in Salvador. Seforita 
Maria, their daughter, received a very 
fine education at the College of a Asun- 
cién, in the town of Santa Ana, where 


she was residing until recently. 
In 1914 she was married, and is the 


mother of five children, to whom she de- 
votes the greater part of her life, in the 


_ pleasant harmony of the Salvadorean 


home. Besides her attachment to her 


husband and children, Sefiora’ Guillén- 


Rivas has a deep-rooted love of the beau- 
tiful, and devotes her free moments .to 
works of social welfare, being a member 
of various Catholic and social associa- 
tions. 
to writing, which has been her chief de- 


At night she devotes several hours. 


light since the days of her girlhood. Her 
literary work is as yet almost unknown, 
for although she has written much, she 


has had published only a comparatively — 


small part of her writings on subjects of 
social interest, and then using the nom de 
plume of Amary Zalvera, which was for a 
long time a constant puzzle to the public. 
It was only when a novel of hers called, 
“La Hija de Casa” (The Daughter of the 
House) was awarded a prize in the Com- 
petition of Regional Novels, organized by 
one of the important daily papers of the 
country, that her real name was revealed 
and the public knew the identity of the 
popular writer. Besides this novel, 


which has not yet been published, Sefiora 
de Guillén-Rivas has written two or three © 
plays and a novel on a Central American 


theme. 

Sefiora de Guillén-Rivas is very enthusi- 
astic over her appointment to the Inter- 
American Commission of Women, and has 
declared that she is determined to work 


intensely for Equal Rights for women. 


Trade Commissioner Speaks | 
VIOLA SMITH, the only woman 


e trade commissioner in the foreign 


service of the United States Department 
of Commerce, spoke at a tea in her honor 
at National Headquarters of the Na- 


tional Woman’s Party on December 2. — 


After drawing a picture of China as it 
is today, Miss Smith told of the large part 


being played by women in education, 
medicine, and social service in China and 


of the entry of women into the professions 
and into business and finance. She told 


CHRISTMAS 
Have You Thought of This ? 


MANY CHRISTMAS GIFTS ARE LOOKED AT ONCE AND LAID ASIDE 


A SUBSCRIPTION FOR 


EQUAL RIGHTS 


is a present which will be looked at every week for as many weeks as you wish. 
It is useful, entertaining and inexpensive 


We make a splendid offer 


FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Three subscriptions for the price of two : 
Send Four Dollars and the Names and Addresses of Three Friends 
to 19 West Chase Street, Baltimore, Maryland 


A Christmas Card will notify the recipient that Equa Ricuts is being sent 
by request of giver, unless contrary instructions are given. 


of a bank organized by a woman, directed 
by women, and serving women; of a 
woman who has recently opened an office 
as a dental surgeon; of a woman who is 
production manager of a big modern 
hosiery mill; of the woman who was 
judge of a Shanghai District Court, and 
is now on a diplomatic mission for her 
country. 

The women in Canton are making a 
study of the laws of their country to see 
what woman’s status under the law is, she 
said. 

Miss Smith also told of the organiza- 
tion and development of the American 
Women’s Club in Shanghai, of which she 
was recently president, and of the Pan- | 
Pacific Women’s Conference in Honolulu. 

Mrs. Hmile Berliner, chairman of the 
District of Columbia Branch of the 
Woman’s Party, presided and intro- 
duced Miss Smith. | 

The Department of Commerce has re- 
cently appointed a woman assistant trade 
commissioner, Elizabeth Hume, who is 
assigned to the office in Rome. The pur- 


| pose of these foreign trade commissioners 


is to stimulate trade between the United 
States and the countries to which they 
are assigned, seek foreign markets for 
American products, and make contracts 


between manufacturers and traders in 
foreign countries. 


Two Million Dollar Fund 


Treasurer’s Report 
EMMA WOLD, Treasurer 


_NETTIE TRAIL, C. P. A., Auditor 


ECEIPTS collected by National Head- 
quarters, December 7, 1912, to No- 
vember 16, 1928, $1,465,488.82. 
Contributions, memberships and other 
receipts November 16, 1928, to December 


1, 1928: 
Mrs. John Winters, Brannan, N. Y................. $100.00 
Miss Lavinia Dock, 5.00 
Miss Esther McLaughlin, N. Y....................... 1.00 
Mrs. Lucy Cooper Shaw, D. C......................, 2.50 
Mrs. Andrew Stewart, D. C wt 
Miss Mabel Van Dyke, D. C.....0......0.0...0.0.... 5.00 
Mrs. Marguerite Wolters, N. 5.00 
Mrs. L. P. Wright, Cal. 1.00 
Miss Mary T. Hayden, Md. eRe SORTED 1.00 
Mrs. B. McClung, D. C......, 1.00 
Miss Lillian Stillman, N. Y........ : 5.00 
Miss Mathilde Ammen, Mont.... 10.00 
Miss Adelaide Stedman, N. Y...................0.... 10.00 
Mrs. John M. Dean, R. I... snubbed 6.00 
Mrs. Hoyt Chamberlain, N. Y......... AN 5.00 
Rent of rooms at Headquarters..................... 306.42 
Total receipts, November 16, 1928, to 
$581.92 
Total receipts December 7, 1912, to De- 
cember 1, 1928 $1,466,070.74 
DAY PRINTING COMPANY 
Printers 


600 EAST LOMBARD STREET 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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